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Gideon's Water-lappers. — By Rev. Wm. B. McPheeson, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

The familiar story of Gideon's campaign against the Midianites 
— nomad Arahs of the Syro-Arahian Desert, southeast of Pales- 
tine — tells how this Manassite hero gathered a force of 32,000 
men and led them to the Plain of Jezreel, where were encamped 
the oppressors of Israel. 

This force, however, was too great for Jhvh's purpose, and 
after sending home all the timid, which hrought down the number 
to 10,000, He said to Gideon: "The people are still too many; 
lead them down to the water that I may separate them for thee 
there .... So he led the people down to the water ; and Jhvh 
said to Gideon : All those who lap water with their tongues, as a 
dog laps, thou shalt set by themselves; and all those who kneel 
down to drink, thou shalt set by themselves. And the number 
of those who lapped, putting their hand to their mouth, amounted 
to three hundred ; all the rest of the people knelt down to drink. 
And Jhvh said to Gideon : By the three hundred men who 
lapped I will deliver you and will give Midian into your power; 
all the rest of the people shall return whence they came (Jud. 

7, 1-7). 

Although this incident is familiar to all readers of the Bible, 
the significance of the test does not seem to be quite clear ; cf. 
President Moore's remarks on this passage in The Polychrome 
Bible (New York, 1898). In his admirable commentary on 
Judges (New York, 1895), p. 202, Dr. Moore assumes that those 
whose drinking is compared to the lapping of a dog threw them- 
selves flat on the ground with their face to the water, and 
actually lapped with their tongue. In accordance with this idea 
he considers the expression DJTfi "7K DT3 putting their hand to 
their mouth, in the middle of verse 6, to be a misplaced gloss, and 
transposes it to the end of the verse ; thus making it refer to 
those who knelt down to drink, because he thinks, to lap with the 
tongue, and to raise water to the mouth with the hand, are the 
two different ways of drinking which are here distinguished. 
This transposition was first suggested by the Dutch scholar A. 
van Doorninck in his contributions to the textual criticism of 
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Jud. 1-16. 1 Professor Budde, in his book on the composition 
and structure of Judges and Samuel, 2 suggested that the clause 
putting their hands to their mouth should be transferred to the 
end of verse 5 ; but in his commentary on Judges in Professor 
Marti's series (Freiburg i. B., 1897) he adopts the view of Dr. 
Moore, placing it at the end of verse 6. 

This explanation of the passage is also given by Stade in an 
article published in vol. 16 of his Zeitschrift (Giessen, 1896), 
where he says on p. 185: One category lap water with their 
tongues like dogs ; the others kneel and draw water. It is fur- 
ther adopted by Nbwack in the latest commentary on Judges 
(Gottingen, 1900), in his Handkomrnentar zum Alien Testament. 

The transposition of the clause putting their hands to their 
mouth, advocated by all • these distinguished commentators, is 
based on the opinion that it is at variance with the expression 
with their tongue in the preceding verse; that men who lap like 
a dog cannot be said to lap putting their hand to their mouth ; 
but if any change is to be made, it would seem more natural, as 
was suggested during the interpretation of the passage in the 
Semitic Seminary of the Johns Hopkins University, to transpose 
the expression IJltJ^i) with their tongue; a human being can 
hardly lap water with his tongue ; the only way a man could 
imitate the lapping of a dog would be by using his hand instead 
of the tongue of the dog. 

An excellent illustration of this peculiar method of hasty 
drinking was cited by Stade in his article on the subject men- 
tioned above. He quotes from the Quarterly Statement of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund (Oct.- 1895), where Mr. A. Moody 
Stuart says : " One afternoon, in riding leisurely out of Funchal, 
in the Island of Madeira, there came towards the town a man in 
the light garb of .a courier from the mountains running at the top 
of his speed; as he approached me, he stopped to quench his 
thirst at a fountain, in a way that at once suggested the lapping 
of Gideon's men, and I drew up my pony to observe his action 
more exactly ; but he was already away as on the wings of the 
wind, leaving me to wonder and admire. With one knee bent 
before him, and the other limb stretched behind in the same atti- 
tude as he ran and with his face upward toward heaven, he threw 



1 Bijdrage tot de Tekslkritiek van Bichteren i-xvi, 1879. 

2 Die Biicher Richter und Samuel, ihre Quellen und ihr Aufbau (Gies- 
sen, 1890). 
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the water apparently with his fingers in a continuous stream 
through his open lips without bringing his hand nearer to his 
mouth than perhaps a foot and a half, and so satisfied his thirst 
in a few minutes. It is true, Stade thinks, this manner of drink- 
ing has not the " slightest resemblance to the lapping of a dog," 
but such a conclusion seems unwarranted. When a dog laps 
water he drinks hastily in contrast to the slow drinking of a 
horse or other animals that drink with their mouth in the water. 
This seems to be exactly the point of resemblance between the 
hasty drinking of the courier and the lapping of a dog, thus mak- 
ing the expression those who lap water as a dog laps equivalent 
to those who drink hastily. 

This is the explanation given by Josephus in his Ant., V, 6, 3, 
who says, the distinctive feature of the drinking of those whose 
drinking is compared to the lapping of a dog, lay in the haste 
with which they drank; but he attributes this haste to fear of the 
enemy or to laziness. 

Keil, in his commentary on Judges (Leipzig, 1874), says the 
water-lappers are the most valiant and courageous of the war- 
riors, who, before a battle, do not take their time in kneeling 
down at a brook and drinking leisurely ; but standing, with their 
armor on, they draw some water with their hands to strengthen 
themselves for the fray, and then they rush against the enemy. 
But it is not necessary to suppose that they drank standing, or that 
they drew water with their hands and afterwards lapped it out 
of their hands with their tongue like dogs. Dogs do not draw 
water with their forepaws, and lap it afterwards from their fore- 
paws. 

Bertheau in his commentary (Leipzig, 1883) says on this pas- 
sage, the 300 men do not take time to kneel down and drink 
with ease but draw water with their hands, standing probably in 
full armor, and then lap the water with their tongues like dogs. 
They are eager to fight and always ready for it, they do not give 
up their warlike attitude for a moment. They did not drink out 
of pitchers or out of their helmets, but standing, drawing the 
water out of their hands. 

In his note on Jud. 7, 6, in The Polyehrome Bible, Dr. Moore 
suggests that those who lapped like dogs were thus discovered to 
be rude, fierce men. 



1 For this interpretation of DT2 see Gesenius-Kautzsch S6 § 119, m 
footnote. 
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In all these comments the element of haste is recognized as the 
distinctive feature in the drinking of those who are said to lap, 
and this view of the case is borne out by the Arabic proverbial 
expression for a sudden, hasty war, a campaign like the lapping 
of a wolf (v^jjJI »Jjf fjh- ; see Mez's paper cited below). 
Even in English we have a suggestion of the element of haste in 
the Scotch idiom a lick of sugar, a lick of oatmeal, etc. With 
this is to be compared the German schlabbern or schlubbern, ' to 
lap as a dog in drinking,' and its English equivalents slabber, 
slobber, slubber, and slaver, 'to eat hastily or in a slovenly 
manner.' 

In contrast with those who lapped, i.e. drank hastily, are "1JTN 7D 
mri£J' i ? VO"D *?y JHD' those who bowed down on their knees to 
drink. But JT10 does not mean simply to bow doion; it meant 
originally, as is quite clear in Arabic, to put the mouth into the 
water, to take up water front its place (in a spring, stream, well, or 
a vessel) with the mouth (*jiaj aJ^LO' 161 oLib'l £ jt ^UJt £ &J> 
sjuoyo ^jo ). This specific meaning of JT"D ' has been pointed 
out by Professor Mez, of Basle, in a note on Jud. 7, 5, 6 pub- 
lished in the current number of Stade's Zeitschrift. 

This method of drinking may, of course, be combined with a 
kneeling position ; in fact, among the rural population of certain 
parts of our country it is quite commonly done. I have often 
seen the negroes in our Southern States drink in just this manner. 
Coming to some spring or to the bank of some running stream, 
they throw themselves down on their knees, and stooping over, 
with part of the weight resting upon their hands, until they can 
thrust the mouth into the water, they take long, eager draughts 
until their thirst is fully satisfied. The hands are not used to 
dip up water and convey it to the mouth, but to support the body, 
so that the drinker can bring his mouth into contact with the 
water and yet be in no danger of falling over. In other instances 
where the nature of the ground makes it impracticable to use the 
hands to support the body, the drinker throws himself flat on the 
earth, and so brings his mouth down to the level of the water. 
That JT"D may have this latter meaning, to lie down feat, is shown 
in Job 31, 10 : 

1 In the same way T"|* meant originally, like the corresponding (V. 
to go down, to the water (cf . Jud. 7, 5) and Assyr. kas&du ' to arrive ' (a 
denominative verb from kisddu 'shore') to land ; cf . Haupt in Schrader's 
RAT.* 506, s. v. 
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: prut pyo» n»*7jn 'new nnx 1 ? pron 

Xetf my wi/% grind (do the lowest service) to another, 

And let others lie down upon her. 
The position assumed is immaterial : the person may kneel, or he 
may stretch himself flat on the ground ; the essential point is 
that he be able to reach the water with his mouth. 

It is possible that VD*13 *?# upon his knees is a later scribal 
expansion; and, according to the familiar Hebrew idiom of 
expressing the main idea by the infinitive following the finite 
verb, we must translate PDTWf? .JH3 "ISJ'X , not who (bows down 
or rather) puts his mouth in the water to drink, but who drinks 
putting his mouth in the water. 1 This gives us the point of con- 
trast, and the test by which the men were divided : those who 
knelt down and drank leisurely like a horse, and those who 
drank hastily as a dog that laps. 

Similar tests by water are not wanting in Semitic literature: 
in the pseudepigraphic Book of The Rest of the Words of Baruch, 
it is related that the prophet Jeremiah was directed to lead the 
Jewish exiles in Babylonia out to the Jordan to find out by the 
water of the Jordan who was to return to Jerusalem and who 
should remain in Babylon. 2 In the story of Bilqis, the Arabic 
name of the Queen of Sheba, one of her devices for proving the 
wisdom of Solomon was to send him a number of her followers, 
the men dressed as women, the women as men, to see if he could 

1 So, too, HON 1 ? "13T he said speaking, i. e. orally, not in writing 
QfOO^ ; see Crit. Notes on Numbers, in The Polychrome Bible, p. 53, 
n. 1. 

8 See Dilltnann's Chrestomathia Aethiopiea, p. 9, 1. 25; p. 121, 11. 9, 14. 
For I6rdan6s we would expect Hi/rate's ; but the author of the book is 
no doubt responsible for Jordan in this connection. See also J. Rendel 
Harris' edition of the Greek text of this Christian apocalypse (London, 
1889) p. 57 (6, 23; cf. 8, 2, 4): Ao/a/iaoeic; 6e avrovg 1/c tov Maroc tov 'lopdavov ■ 
6 fii) ukovcjv ipavEpbs yevijoerat ■ tovto rd cy/aeldv bcti rye fieyaTiqe 0<j>payidoQ. At 
the end of the Ethiopic text of Baruch's letter we must, with Professor 
Haupt, read zaia'dbi, and two lines above, f6n6t6mH must be canceled 
as a corrupt dittogram of the following f&tn&mH. At the beginning of 

the letter, ba'Snta can hardly be explained as an equivalent of Joti Lot 
(see Crit. Notes on Ezra-Nehemiah in The Polychrome Bible, p. 62, 
1. 14) ; it is probably nothing but a corruption of kamaze ; cf . Ohr. 
Aeth., p. 11, 1. 3. In the seventh line of the letter (Chr. Aeth., p. 9, 1. 
17) we must substitute nagdra for gabra ; and in the following line, 
em'abii itdn must be inserted between Q6bg and teat. 
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discover their sex. The king ordered basins of water brought 
in, and noticing that some poured the water gently over their 
arms and faces, concluded that they were women ; while he knew 
that the others who boldly dashed the water over themselves 
were men.' 

The text of Jud. 7, 5, 6 nowhere states that those who lapped 
lay down on the ground to do so ; this is an arbitrary assumption 
on the part of those who suppose that Gideon's followers actually 
lapped with their tongues. Much more probably they remained 
upon their feet, simply bending down until they could reach the 
water and dip it up with their hands as is explained in verse 6. 
To drink putting the mouth into the water, a man puts aside his 
weapons, ceases to be on the lookout for an enemy, drinks slowly 
and so deeply as to produce a feeling of heaviness. On the other 
hand, he who laps, using his hand to convey the water to his 
mouth as a dog uses his tongue, may hold his weapons in his 
right hand while using his left to dip up the water, and naturally 
drinks much more hastily than the man who gets down on his 
knees and sucks up water with his mouth. 

As we have seen, the transposition of the expression D"P3 
DtTfl"^ putting their hand to their mouth in Jud. 7, 6 is 
unnecessary; it is sufficient to transpose lJUJ* 1 ^ with the tongue 
in the preceding verse, inserting it after 3*73(7 the dog, as a man 
cannot lap water with his tongue. 2 Then the text would read : 
Jhvh said to Gideon, All those who lap water as a dog laps with 
his tongue, thou shalt set by themselves. And all those who 
drink (like horses) putting their mouth into the water thou shalt 
set by themselves. And the number of the water-lappers, i. e. 
those who drank hastily, conveying the water to their mouth with 
their hands, was 300 men: all the rest of the people drank (like 
horses) putting their mouths into the water. 

1 See Socin's Arabic Grammar, English edition (Karlsruhe, 1885), p. 
63, 11. 11 ff. of the Chrestomathy ; Brilnnow's Chrestomathy of Arabic 
Prose-Pieces (Berlin, 1895), p. 14, 11. 16 ff. Cf. Gustav Rosch, Die 
Konigin von Saba als Kdnigin Bilqis (Leipzig, 1880), pp. 32, 49. 

8 It is possible, however, that ljlt*' 1 ^ , Di7'£) *7N DT3 are merely- 
subsequent scribal expansions. 



